WHAT IS TONIC SOL-FA? 

By Mrs. J. Spencer Curwen. 

In my last paper I said that the question “ What is Tonic 
Sol-fa ?” is still asked, though the method is fifty years old. It 
is in fact asked more often than usual just now. This may be 
because parents have discovered that there is an educational 
and an un-educational way of teaching most subjects, and begin 
to suspect that music too can be made more interesting and 
more intelligible to the learner. It may be that they have 
heard that children in the London Board Schools can sing in 
three parts at sight , and wonder why their own children cannot 
do likewise. The schoolmaster has been abroad for some time ; 
the parent is just emerging and taking a look round, and one of 
the things he wants to know about is Tonic Sol-fa. 

The Parents Review proposes to give a series of lessons for 
little folks in the Tonic Sol-fa method as a help to mothers and 
governesses who would like to use it in the home schoolroom, 
but are not within reach of a qualified teacher. These lessons 
will be graded, and can therefore only give a little bit at a time 
upon the topics of 1 une and 1 ime, and the educational prin- 
ciples upon which the system is based. It is my purpose in this 
paper to give those who may wish to use the lessons a bird’s-eye 

truin °* " 5 ° l a ^ r ° m dle stan< ^P°' nt of the stafif-notationist, 

repreCtTheT 1 ^ ™ What the letter station is J how we 

rep e en inS and time : wh ^ manner of 

lines and sir 1 ? S 'T and truer than the usual one of 

no'a«o„^ s7ZT 1 “ 0, 'S e,Sand quavers, and how the new 
otat.on is a key to the old. I shall try to do this as simply as 

? wrte'is a^rrv'va' iT of those for whom 

perhaps ^ “* g °° d 

pianoforte music and hear it as the ^ p P & - S ° ng ° r & P ‘ eCe ° f 
come to them somehow by a sort of^V* . ThlS P ° WCr haS 
use of the keyboard, and that ofinst,nct -. throu g h constant 

without saying. They wonder , l ^ . Can Sing . at sl S ht S oes 
- why their own children or those 
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whom they have to teach do not seem to possess this instinct • 
they are out of sympathy with the children who are not musically 
gifted, and teaching is hard work. Others there are to whom 
musical notation is almost a sealed book. They know enough 
to enable them to pick out the notes of a song on the piano, and 
so learn it by ear from the instrument, but they arc never quite 
sure if the time is right. These, if mothers, wish that their 
children should be better taught than they were ; if governesses, 
they “ do not undertake music,” forgetting that, though instru- 
mental proficiency may not be possible for them, they might 
acquire the power of sight-singing, and teach it too. 

I notice that there is an idea, even among otherwise sensible 
people, that the staff notation is “ music,” while the letter 
notation is “only Tonic Sol-fa.” If my readers should have 
that idea lurking anywhere will they please put it aside? Music 
is sound, not ink upon paper. The printed signs, which as you 
look at them translate themselves in your mind into musical 
sounds, are the notation of music, just as the alphabet is the 
notation of speech ; and those signs which most easily, rapidly, 
and surely translate themselves into sound as you look at them 
are necessarily the best notation. What we have to do then is to 
ask, first, what musical facts does the singer need to keep con- 
stantly in mind ? and, secondly, how can we best picture these 
facts so as to keep them constantly before him ? 

The musical facts which a singer has to keep in mind are 


'ey — including Interval — and d ime. 

For Key we may substitute the word Scale. The scale is 
ie central fact in music, and when we speak of keys we simply 
lean the pitch of the scale for the time being Scientific musicians 
jner a-o gave prominence to that fact by attaching to the seven 
oundsof the scale certain names, the syllables do, ^ 

ol la and si These, remember, were scale-names, no p 
am« that is to say, they beloved to ,k seal, , at whatever 
hell it was sung, and were no, used to indicate any abso, , 
,it c h. Let us illustrate this. Play the scale of C, and 
cale of Efr, or any other. 

do re mi fa sol la & * __ 




do _re mi 


do 


Thev arc the same. The pitch is 
iey sound the same. > f soun ds is identical. 

;nt, but the mental effect of each 
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Why is this ? Because, wherever we begin, the seven sounds 
always follow each other in the same order, a semitone occurring 
between the third and fourth degrees, and again between the 
seventh and eighth, all the rest being a full tone apart. 

Now place your hand on a slip of paper over the scale on 
the staff, and striking any sound on the keyboard call that 
sound do, and sing the scale from the syllables alone. You 
have now used the syllables themselves as a musical notation. 
Once more write the initials only of these syllables, substi- 
tuting ti for si (to avoid two s s) and you have the basis of the 
Tonic Sol-fa notation. 

Let us look at the picture of the scale according The 
to the staff notation (as it is given in our illustration MODULATOR 
above), and compare it with the Tonic Sol-fa picture ( Go Py r ^ ( At). 
which I give at the side. fi 


On the staff all the steps of the scale appear 
equally distant from each other ; there is nothing to 
indicate the existence of tones and semitones. On 
the modulator these are clearly shown. It is from 
the modulator that the Tonic Sol-faist learns the 
scale, and as he reads the straight line of letters, 
d r n f s 1 t d 1 , he sees behind it the musical ladder, 
with its “ little steps ” between me and fall , , te and 
doh\ 

But, says somebody, “ it is quite as easy to 
remember the place of the semitones on the staff 
as in the straight line of letters.’’ Oh, yes, quite ; 
and if we had nothing to sing but scales from doh to 
doh the staff notation would do nicely. But we 
want to do more; we want to sing "tunes” 
meloches-and melodies very often take the sounds 
of the scale out of their scale order and place them 

forman endL der ’ S ° ^ T aS a few Colours « a kaleidoscope 
endTess vTrtr TT/ PattemS ’ these few *»unds form an 

THiS bringS US to the sub J cct of 

for the keyboard! ' ^ ^ Staff notation (while admirable 

the keyboard) is exceedingly misleading to the singer 

c ip a ; a11 teaching that%ne sign 

Ambiguity is weakness and -T k — a ° y ° ther thin ^ 

staff notation when we try to teacHe ‘l T ' Vea1 ? neSS ° f the 

y teach people to sing from it. To 
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TE 

LAH 
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FAH 

ME 
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realise this fully one must imagine oneself in the position of a 
child or a person who does not know the keyboard, for those 
who read well from the staff do so through their knowledge of 
the keyboard, which is a kind of modulator to them. Try then 
to lose sight of the keyboard for a few moments while we 
examine an interval — this one for example 



In keys C and G this is a minor third ; in D, A, and E it is a 
major third ; in B and F$ it is again a minor third ; in F and 
B 7 it is a minor third ; in E?, A 7 , and D? it is a major third ; 
in G 7 it is a minor third. Or this 


which in all keys except C and C$ is a perfect fourth, but in 
those two is an augmented fourth — the tritone — a rather difficult 
interval to sing. This ambiguity meets us at every step, as 
each interval on the staff is liable to modification by the key 
signature, and therefore it is always possible to sing them half 
a tone wrong. If we consider the difficulty of teaching a child 
in the first place to distinguish between major and minor 
intervals, and then to understand and remember the modifica- 
tions in the various keys, it is no wonder that we shrink from 

the task, and let them sing by ear, 

How does Tonic Sol-fa deal with this question of interval . 
Well, we do not teach by interval at all. Our pupils sing 
intervals, major and minor-ay, and diminished ^ augmented 

-with ease and certainty, and as unconsciously as the mar, 

talked prose all his life without knowing it; and I wil t y 
how they do it. I said a little way back that he - effect 
of the scale as a whole is the same at whatevc r pitch ^ ™y 
sing it. Mr. Curwen discovered something i to the 

that each individual sound of the sea e > character suffi- 
keynote, a mental effect peculiar y 1 S . ^ en we hear it, or 

ciently defined to enable us to recognise do not 

to call it up when we see its name. ^ ^ from me to !a h is 

know whether the interval fiom < ^ e y no te 

a fourth or a fourteenth ; but having got 
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they smgfah because they know fall personally, lah because its 
character is distinct from that of the other scale-sounds. They 
do not count up the degrees from the keynote, or from one note 
to another ; if they did, they would fall into the semitone traps, 
and come to grief among major and minor intervals. I heard 
this quaintly put the other day. \ ou aie intioduced to a 
family, and "learn to know them by name and general charac- 
teristics. Each time you meet them you do not need to place 
them in a row and say, ‘ one, two, three, four — that s Tommy • 
one, two, three, four, five, six, seven — that’s the baby.” Each 
member of the scale-family is distinguishable by its own 
individuality, and this theory of mental effect is the secret of the 
Tonic Sol-fa method. What these mental effects of the scale- 
tones are will be explained in the lessons which are to follow. 

“ What happens when the music changes key ? ” Change of 
key — which, as I said before, is only a change in the pitch of the 
scale — is taught from the modulator. The commonest change 
of key, as some of my readers will know, is to the key of the 
dominant, the 5th of the original scale becoming the keynote of 
the new one. 7 his is pictured thus (see margin). 

All the sounds of the old scale exist in the new, 
except one , so that we can cross over— make a bridge 
from one scale to the other at six points out of the 
seven. If, for instance we want to make the bridge 
from soli to doh, we continue to sing the sound of soli 
but give it its new name, doh. This lands us on the 
new level, and. once there, we can roam about the 
scale as easily as on the old level. We can make r s, 

ie crossing from / to r, from / to m , &c., in the , f 

same way, the tone at which we leave the original d f ' 

Lto'du^to o tl ; e f bri ^ e - t011e - One new sound has to be 
the keyboard 

4th of the old scaL 72 •“ P „' CtUred ° n " le The 

new sound becomes the t oV^hc^ 11 ^ ^ ^ th ‘ S 

hey is only f„ r a f ew f " "' C ° f 

ne cllr omdtic name is used, if it is 

Tf those who cannot follow me 

illustrations they will understand more ea ily^ ^ 8 ° l ° the piano and P la y the- 
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for a complete phrase we pass over to the side column the 
bridge-tone being indicated by a small letter printed just above 
and to the right of the note which starts us in the new key. To 
illustrate this I will write the same melody, part of a well-known 
hymn tune, in two different ways : — 



Chromatic sounds are expressed by changing the vowel, 
sharpened sounds taking e, as re, fe, se, and flattened sounds a 
broad a (pronounced aw), as via, la . 



m re m 1 s 

fe 

— *= 

~gg- T — 



The notation of time is also pictorial. All music teachers 
are aware that a pupil may be well up in the arithmetic of 
music, may know the value of every note and rest, and be able 
to answer that favourite question of examiners, How many 
demi-semi-quavers are there in a double-dotted semibreve? --a, 
pupil may know all this, and yet be an exceedingly bad timist. 
The Sol-faist does not learn time arithmetically. His ear is 
trained to an appreciation of accent and rhythm before he is 
shown the signs for these things, and every division o a beat is 
studied separately. When he comes to reading time he has not 
to remember for how many beats (or pulses) he must ho da no e 

of a certain shape, for the time is measured out for him, pulse 

by pulse, every pulse in a given time em S e ac ’ e an d 

bar (or measure as we call it) occupying ie str0IV T accent 
strong and weak accents being dear y ® ar ’ wgak ac “ ent by 
by an upright line (as on the staff), an 
two dots, like a colon : 

Two-pulse Measure. 

\ | Walk - ing, | talk • ing. 


or | A - I wake, a - 


rise. 
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\ | Mer-ri - ly, I bu'- si - ly. 


Three-pulse Measure. 

or { A ( south er - ly | wind. 


Ivey D. 

f |d : d . r : n . f | n : — : d 


Bound in Four Parts. 

* 


fid : d . r ! n . f I n : — : d I s : n . f : s . 1 I s : — : - i 

\ I Hark to the meriy | wood - ■ lands | Sounding: the merry | horn, j 






2H 


1 d ' 

: d ' 

id' 

I d' :-. S 

: S 

I n . f : s : s 

Id:-: 11 

| Wak • 

en, 

shrill 

1 ech - o, 

and 

| taste the bright fresh | 

| morn. 


So much for the notation. The method I cannot enter 
upon in a short paper, but a few of its principles may be 
enumerated : — 

1. Time and tune are taught separately; the elemental before 
the compound. 

2. The thing is always taught before the sign ; and when the 

thing is apprehended, a distinct sign and a distinct name are 
attached to it. 

3- The common is taught before the uncommon. 

4- Each step rises out of that which comes before, and leads 
up to that which comes after. 

sHH 5 'f At ,r ery u? the under standing is called in to assist the 
skill, lor theory helps practice. 

6. There is a constant appeal to the ear 

the staff ^Yes °'becTuse tile fact n ° tati °" a ^ 

and wWn h ’ beCaUse the facts of music remain unchanged, 

Ae stertf a | re , m f ered b >’ mea " s the simple eolation 

he alreadv kn ^ ^ p a SCt °* new si S ns for facts which 

wlli . ^° ple Wh ° °» ose Tonic Sol-fa (and you 

about it) art f w they arC people who d ° not know anything 

Tonic Soul c ° f ,, Say ' ngl " *e use of teaching clbldrcn 

they want to learn 2^,^ ~ when 

of German m* i * ' But thls 1S not so. A student 

When he has 7 C }°° Se to be S in h Y using the English letters. 

study of he G. Wi,h «'« '“guage. an hour’s 

7 * he Germa ” al P h »b« will enable him to read from the 
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Gothic characters. He is not obliged to learn German “all 
over again, but only to accustom his eye to a set of new signs 
for the old sounds. A class of children who are well up in 
Tonic Sol-fa will, after a ten minutes’ lesson on the staff sing an 
ordinary hymn tune in any key from the staff, and that too 
without falling into any “ semitone traps.” To the Tonic 
Sol-faist the intervals on the staff are no longer misleading 
because behind them he sees the modulator, and his time-names 
fit the staff as well as his own notation. So it comes to pass 
that hundreds of Tonic Sol-faists are every year absorbed into 
ordinary choral societies, where they make the most reliable 
readers, as conductors testify. 

A letter which bears upon this pcint appeared in the 
“Queen” of the 15th inst., and would, I think, interest mothers. 
It is too long to quote. 



